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GAEGARA, LAMPONIA AND PIONIA: 
TOWNS OF THE TEOAD. 



GARGARA. 



The position of Gargara, the sister city of Assos, and one of the most 
important places in the Troad, is described, with greater or less accuracy, 
by ten classical authors. The earliest of these, Phileas, 1 writing in the 
fifth, or possibly even in the sixth century B. c, refers to Gargara as 
lying between Assos and Antandros. The historian Ephoros 2 adds 
that Gargara lay near to Assos. Mela (i. 18), describing the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion from east to west, names Gargara as 
following A ntandros, and brackets it with Assos. Stephanos of Byzan- 
tion (s. v. Fapjapa) says that Gargara was situated upon the heights, 
that is to say, the range of Ida; while Hesychios (s. v. Tdpyapa) refers 
to it as in the neighborhood of Antandros. A passage found in the 
older editions of Souidas (s. v. Ydpyapa), relating to Gargara and re- 
peating certain phrases of Stephanos, is not authorized by the codices, 
and has been omitted in the most recent editions of the text. It 
will be referred to hereafter, in connection with the eponym Gargaros. 

Important information concerning a change in the site of Gargara 
has been preserved in the Etymologieum Magnum (s. v. rdpyapos). 
"We learn, from this, that the inhabitants of the town, finding their 
original location intolerable because of the rigor of its climate, removed 
from the bleak summit of the mountain to the plain at its foot — the 
former place being thenceforth known as Palaia Gargara. The nature 
of this change will be clear to those familiar with the topographical 
history of ancient settlements upon the coasts of the Aegean. It must 
have been commercial rather than climatic reasons which led to the 
removal. Before the establishment of a firm and far-reaching gov- 
ernment, towns near the sea were constantly liable to be attacked by 
marauding bands from the interior, or by professional pirates. Hence, 
dwellers near the coast almost invariably occupied some natural strong- 
hold, into which, on short notice, they could throw themselves for pro- 

1 The fragment in question, preserved by Macrobius (Sat., v. 20), is derived from 
that section of the Periplous of Phileas entitled 'Aa-la. 
* Frag. 90 : ed. Marx, p. 201 : likewise preserved by Macrobius. 
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tection. Such citadels were frequently (as in the case of Ilion and 
Neandreia, in the Troad) removed several miles from the water's edge, 
this distance affording a security equal to that of better fortified ports, 
like Assos. But when, under the care of a government such as that 
of Rome, maritime commerce was extended and freed from danger, 
even unwalled harbor-towns began to flourish, and the inhabitants of 
places lying some few miles inland gradually removed to the coast, 
where the trading-station often became of greater importance than the 
original stronghold, and even superseded it altogether, as in the case 
of Gargara. A similar movement of population has taken place 
during comparatively recent times. The pirates which infested the 
Aegean during the Middle Ages (and are not entirely unknown, 
even to-day, in the Gulf of Adramyttion 3 ) long prevented the growth 
of unfortified ports. But under the present more favorable conditions 
the inhabitants are everywhere removing from their hill-tops to the 
sea-side. This change — familiar instances of which are the mediaeval 
and modern Corinth and Syra — has recently begun anew in the south- 
ern Troad. The scala (port) of Behram (Assos) is always crowded, 
while half the houses in the village beyond the akropolis are unin- 
habited and falling to ruin. The case is the same with Chipni-scala, 
Adatepe-scala, and the scala of Skammia. The change in the posi- 
tion of ancient Gargara, referred to in the Etymologicum Magnum, was 
evidently one of this kind, so that we should expect to find the origi- 
nal citadel and akropolis on a height at some distance from the sea ; 
an assumption strengthened by the few words of Pliny (Nat. Hist., v. 
32), who speaks of Gargara, together with the mountain of the same 
name, as lying in the interior. 

Of more importance in the identification of the site than these brief 
references is the account of Gargara given by Strabo (p. 606). He 
describes the territories of the Assians and Gargarans as being sur- 
rounded by those of the Antandrians, Kebrenians, Neandreians, 4 and 

3 In April, 1881, a small sailing-vessel which had just been captured from pirates 
in the Gulf of Adramyttion was offered for sale by the Turkish authorities. The 
bullet holes with which it was riddled bore witness to the determined fight made by 
its former owners. It is only of late that small and unarmed craft have been thought 
safe from attack in these waters. In 1826, Prokesch von Osten could not cross the 
strait from Molivo (Methymna) to Behram (Assos) for fear of pirates. 

4 The identity of Neandreia with the ancient site upon the summit of Chigri-dagh 
has been demonstrated in a former paper : A proto-Ionia CapitoUfrom, the site of Neandreia, 
by Joseph Thacher Clarke, Amer. Journ. Arch., vol. n, 1886. 
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Hamaxitans, thus making an even division which undoubtedly corres- 
ponds to the political apportionment of the southern Troad. This is 
shown schematically by the sketch-map, Figure 9. The ancient name 
of the province of Gargara, r) Tapx/apfe, has been handed down to us 
by Strabo (p. 610), and by the Scholiast to the Iliad (iv. 292). In 
another passage (p. 606), Strabo states the distances of Polymedeion, 5 
Assos, and Gargara from Lekton — that land's-end of the Troad : Mera 
yap to Ae/crov to HoXv/ji^Seiov ecrrt, ^wpiov ti iv TerrapaKOvra 
crrahboi';, elr iv oySoq/covTa "Acr<ro$, 6 /u/epbv virep rfj$ daXdrrrj^, elr 




Fig. 9. — Political Division of the Southern Troad. 

* The site of Polymedeion has been discovered by me at a place called Assarlik, on 
the seashore, three kilometers west of Cape Sivridji. The very considerable ruins of 
this fortified town were carefullysurveyed,and some excavations were made, the results 
of which will be published in another paper. An interesting peculiarity of Poly- 
medeion is that a sacred grove occupied the centre of the akropolis, in place of the 
customary temple. 

* All the earlier editions of Stbabo here read iXaas for "Acro-os. The self-evident 
emendation was made by C. Mannebt (Geographie der Grieehen und Homer: Leipzig, 
1829-31, third ed.) in 1787 ; but &A<ros was retained in the text as late as the pub- 
lication of the Oxford edition of Strabo, 1807, vol. n, p. 872. 
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iv e/caTov Kal rerTapaKovra Fdpjapa. Although these words are not 
free from ambiguity, it still seems natural to take the distances named 
to be those of the respective towns from the starting-point, Lekton, as 
has been done by the old Italian translator, Buonacciuoli (Venice, 
1562-65), by the authors of the excellent French version made by order 
of Napoleon I (Paris, 1805-19), by the English translators Hamilton 
and W. Falconer (London, 1848), and by J. A. Cramer. 7 If this reading 
be adopted, we have in the sixty stadia from Assos to Gargara an accu- 
rate statement of the distance from Behram to the ancient site now 
identified as Gargara. But a different view of the passage is taken by 
Xylander in his Latin translation of the text (Basle, 1571); and is 
adopted in the editions of Casaubon (Geneva, 1587), Almeloveen 
(Amsterdam, 1707), and Siebenkees-Tzschucke (Leipzig, 1796-1818), 
as well as by Penzel in his German version (Lemgo, 1775-77), by 
Gosselin in his notes to the beforementioned French version, and by 
Grotefend 8 and Schliemann. 9 These writers understand the given num- 
bers to be cumulative, the distance from Gargara to Assos thus being 
one hundred and forty stadia, and from Gargara to Lekton not less 
than two hundred and sixty stadia. 10 

Fortunately for the identification of the site, as well as for the under- 
standing of the true meaning of this passage, Strabo subsequently 
(p. 606) makes a statement which independently assures the position of 
two important points. He asserts that Gargara (the port) was situated 
upon a cape which marks one limit of the Gulf of Adramyttion, the 
other, upon the south, being a certain Cape Pyrrha. A glance at the 
exceedingly accurate Admiralty Chart of this region u will at once show 
that the natural boundaries of the inner gulf are Cape Qaterga, 12 to the 

7 A Geographical and Historical Description of Asia Minor : Oxford, 1832. 

8 In Pauly, vol. in, s. v. Gargara. 

"Reise in der Troas: Leipzig, 1881, v; and Troja: London, 1884, appendix I. 

10 Other translations still, such as the first Latin version of Guarini and Tifernas 
(Basle, 1472), the latest, in Miiller's edition (Paris, 1853-58) and the German ren- 
derings of Kaercher (Stuttgart, 1829-36), Groskurd (Berlin, 1831-34) and Forbiger 
(Stuttgart, 1856-58), reproduce the Greek phrase in so literal a manner as to convey 
no opinion in regard to the way in which it is to be understood. Nevertheless, Miiller, 
on the map given with his edition (pi. x) marks in figures the distance from Assos 
to Gargara as one hundred and forty stadia, and thus commits himself to the latter 
view. Ambrosoli's Strabo (Milan, 1828), which would, I believe, complete the list of 
editions and translations, has not been accessible to me. 

11 Mitylini Island, with the Gulfs Adramyti and Sandarli, surveyed by Capt. Richard 
Copeland, 1834, Admiralty Chart, No. 1665. 

"Qaterga-bournou, " the mule's cape," is called, upon the Admiralty Chart, Kata- 
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east of Assos, on the one hand, and, on the other, the extremity of the 
island of Pyrgos, one of the Hekatonnesoi, 13 which is separated from 
Mosko, as this is from the mainland, only by channels a few meters in 
width. It is evident that no other promontories can have been meant 
by Strabo, and it is further to be noted, in confirmation of this identi- 
fication, that the distance between these capes is exactly equal to the 
one hundred and twenty stadia which he specifies. Hence it appears 
probable that the sailing distances were derived by Strabo from another 
and more trustworthy source than the length of the roads, or that, at 
least, the former have not been corrupted by the transcribers' errors 
which may be assumed to have rendered the above passage obscure. 

Gargara appears upon the Peutinger Table (ed. Mannert, pi. VIII. f ), 
being indicated as of even greater importance than Assos : the two towers 
which mark chief stations being drawn against the name of the former, 
but not against that of the latter town. In regard to the given dis- 
tances, the existing copy of this itinerary, as is well known, is full of 
errors. But that the original may have been correct in its estimates of 
the lengths of the road running along the southern coast of the Troad 
appears probable from the agreement of the stated distance from Sminthe 

gar Point. May it not be supposed that this whimsical name was, like so many others, 
derived from the similarity of sound of the Turkish word to the Greek Gargara, which 
town is known to have been in existence at the time of the Ottoman conquest. Such, 
for instance, is the derivation of the name of the river Mendere', an evident corruption 
of Scamander, and of Balikesri (signifying " the place of the fish," although far 
inland) from Palaia Kaisareia. Leaving the Troad, a familiar example of such an 
adaptation from the Greek is to be found in the name of Stamboul itself. 

"The islands of Apollon Hekatos; compare Strabo, p. 618: now known as the 
Moskonisi, from the largest of their number. The ancient Cape Pyrrha is identified 
by Gosselin, in his notes to the above-mentioned French translation of Strabo, with 
Qara-tep6 Bournou. In this he is followed by the Admiralty Chart. Smith's Ancient 
Atlas places the cape still farther to the east, within the gulf, at a point called Dahlina. 
Strabo (p. 606) says that a temple of Aphrodite stood upon Cape Pyrrha. Misled 
by the maps, I made in 1882 a thorough search for ancient remains upon the Qara- 
tepe 1 , discovering no traces whatever of Hellenic buildings upon this promontory. 
Unfortunately, I did not land at Pyrgos, to which place the attention of future inves- 
tigators should be called. The name itself promises the existence of some ancient 
structure. 

The correct identification of Cape Pyrrha is of importance as determining the site 
of the ancient city of Kisthene, which, in its turn, lends weight to the arguments 
brought forward in the text. We learn from Strabo (p. 606) that Kisthene was just 
outside the gulf, beyond Cape Pyrrha, and that it had a harbor. This corresponds 
exactly with the position of the flourishing modern town of Aivaly, which has the 
only haven upon this entire coast. Mela (i. 18) speaks of Kisthene as a very con- 
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to Assos, and from Antandros to Adramyttion, with the actual facts. 
The existing copy reads : 

Sminthion-Assos, xv. 

Assos-Gargara, xxiiii. 

Gargara-Antandros, xvi. 

Antandros-Adramyttion, xvi. 

whereas the true distances, measured along the highroads, and expressed 
in Roman miles, are approximately : 

Sminthion-Assos, xv. 

Assos-Gargara, vim. 

Gargara-Antandros, xxi. 

Antandros-Adramyttion, xvi. 

In manuscripts of this kind, copied and recopied by mediaeval scribes, 
it is commonly some change in the denomination, rather than in the 
number of the signs, that forms the chief source of error. Hence we 
may venture the supposition that it was the monk of Colmar, in the 
thirteenth century, or some earlier copyist, like him ignorant of the 
actual distances, who wrote xvi for an illegible xxi, and, retaining the 
last four signs correctly, xxiiii for vim. At all events, the figures as 

siderable place ; and it is certain that it cannot have been situated at any point on 
the gulf within Cape Pyrgos, where the only ancient remains are those of insignificant 
villages, altogether without harbors, among which must be the ancient Passanda, 
mentioned by Stephanos of Byzantion, 8. v. Tld<r<ra, as lying between Kisthene and 
Adramyttion. Steabo refers to Kisthene as having been in ruins in his day, as 
does also Pliny (v. 30). As it is not known with certainty from whom Mela took 
his account of this coast, it is impossible to determine at what period the city was 
destroyed. But, if the supposition be correct that the Roman geographer took this 
portion of his work, like so many others, from Eratosthenes, we should be justified 
in ascribing the reduction of Kisthene to the Pontian army which occupied this 
district during the first Mithridatic war. This view receives some confirmation from 
the fact that while we possess autonomous coins of Kisthene dating to the second 
century B. c. (compare Bokrell's paper in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. VI : London, 
1843) no subsequent mintage is known to have existed. 

Aivaly — famous in the history of the war of Greek Independence as a city of thirty 
thousand inhabitants destroyed in a single day (June 15, 1821) — is built upon the 
ruins of some ancient town of considerable extent. Its great natural advantages, and 
in particular its safe and commodious harbor, render it the most commanding site 
in the neighborhood, and the only one that can be identified with the clarissima 
Cistena of Mela. No geographer personally acquainted with this region could place 
Kisthene upon the coast farther to the east, within the gulf, as has been done in 
Smith's Ancient Atlas, and by Prei/ler (in Pauly, s. v. Cisthene), and Forbiger 
( Geographic, vol. n ; and Translation of Strabo, vol. vi), the last two identifying it 
with a village called by them Chirin-kioi (Harein-kieui ?). 
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they stand in the copy which has come down to us are incorrect, not 
only severally, but in their sum total ; the road from Assos to Antan- 
dros being thirty, not forty miles in length. 

Of most decisive importance in the identification of the site of Gar- 
gara is the table of longitudes given by Ptolemy in his Geography (ed. 
Nobbe, v. 2. 5). As the southern coast of the Troad trends so nearly 
west from Lekton, the latitude does not here concern us, while the frac- 
tions of a degree measured on the parallel can be employed directly in 
calculating the distances between the given points. Ptolemy's longi- 
tudes read : 

Aetcrbv a/cpov ve <yo' 

"Acr<rov i>? — 

Tdptyapov u i><; ?' 

"AvravSpos i"i a' 

It would be impossible, without the introduction of smaller fractions 
than the great astronomer has used in this work, to more accurately 
indicate the positions of these places, the longitudes of which, east of 
Greenwich, are actually : 

Cape Lekton, . 26° 4.5' 

Assos, 26° 21' 

Gargara (Qozlou-dagh), 26° 27' 

Antandros, 26° 46'. 

Ptolemy, taking the longitude of Alexandria (from Greenwich 29° 
51.5' east) as the standard for his 60° 30', makes, it is true, the error 
of mapping all the upper portion of the peninsula of Asia Minor too 
far to the west, the deviation amounting in the case of the Troad to 
fully one degree : but, in all that concerns the present identification, 
the relative positions of the towns, made evident by the fractions above 
quoted, may be taken as a convincing proof. 15 

The ruins of Gargara have hitherto been unknown to modern in- 
vestigators. The only attempts to determine the site of the town have 
been those of Gosselin, Forbiger, and Schliemann. Gosselin 16 remarks 

14 Variously written in the manuscripts: 'l&pyavov, 'lapiavov, and 'lapiav6v. 

:6 To the ten ancient authorities, mentioned in the text as having described the posi- 
tion of ancient Gargara, might be added, as an eleventh, the Annotator to Ptolemy 
(Cod. Paris. 1401, 1402, marg. ; given in Wilberg's edition of the Geography : Essen, 
1838-45), who, after mentioning Polymedeion, which does not appear in Ptolemy's 
list, refers to Gargara as being farther along the coast. The Annotator also repeats the 
testimony of Strabo as to the Gulf of Adramyttion being bounded by Capes Gargara 
and Pyrrha. 

16 In his notes to the French translation of Strabo, previously referred to. 
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that Gargara must be sought for near the headland on which is situ- 
ated the village of In6 — an absurd statement, as the town of In6 (more 
properly Ezine) is in the very centre of the Troad, at the juncture 
of the rivers Skamandros and Kebren. The opinion of Gosselin is 
adopted by Cramer 17 and Schmitz. 18 Forbiger 19 states that Gargara 
is " near Tchepini ; " this name evidently having been taken at ran- 
dom from some modern map of the southern coast, for Chipni (as it is 
more correctly written) lies almost as near to Antandros as to Gargara. 
Schliemann 20 places Gargara upon the seashore, at a spot four hours' 
ride from Assos, reckoning this distance to be equal to the one hun- 
dred and forty stadia which he understands Strabo to give as that 
between Gargara and Assos. In the original publication of his note 
(Reise in derTroas, 1881), Schliemann makes no mention of the ruins 
as being upon a cape, and, in fact, the coast is here almost perfectly 
straight. But, in republishing the account of his journey (l¥q)a, 1884), 
he has made the site agree the better with Strabo's description of Gar- 
gara, by stating that the ancient remains in question are situated "close 
to a promontory called Pyrrha, under (sic!) which stands the temple 
of Aphrodite." Cape Pyrrha, to which reference has already been 
made, is really upon the opposite coast of the gulf, and forms no part 
of the Troad. 

The extensive ruins which I would identify as those of ancient Gar- 
gara were discovered by Mr. Diller, the geologist of the Assos Expe- 
dition. They lie upon the summit of the mountain of Qozlou, at a 
distance of three kilometers from the coast, ten kilometers east-north- 
east from the akropolis of Assos. Qozlou-dagh is a spur of the main 
range of Ida, formed by the extrusion of a great dike of andesite and 
conglomerate. A bold ridge is thus formed, the highest point in the 
neighborhood, rising more than three hundred meters above the level 
of the sea. The northern slope of this mountain is gradual, but upon 
the south it rises in high cliffs from the fertile fields that extend to the 
water's edge. Mr. Diller has described the geological formations which 
determined the peculiar shape of the mountain. 21 At its eastern ex- 

17 Description of Asia Minor, already quoted. 

'* In Smith, s. v. Gargara. 

18 Handbuch der alien Geographic: Leipzig, 1842-44. 

*° In the two works whose titles have been given above, Note 9. 

" Notes upon the Geology of the Troad, by J. S. Diller ; appendix iv to Report on 
the investigations at Assos, 1881, by J. T. Clarke: Boston, 1882. Throughout thia 
paper Diller refers to Qozlou-dagh as the site of Lamponia, and to Qojekia-dagh as 
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tremity, the andesite rests directly upon the upper strata of an older 
tertiary. The strike of this underlying bed, approximately east and 
west, is parallel with the general trend of the mountain, while its dip 
is northerly, corresponding to the fluidal structure of the superimposed 
andesite. The slope of the extended mass is in some places very gentle ; 
thus it forms a small plateau upon the mountain-top, near the western 
extremity of the ridge, offering a secure and commodious site for a 
large city. 

The tract enclosed within the walls of ancient Gargara is of irregular 
shape, elongated in the direction from 
north to south. A small sketch-plan is 
given in Figure 10. This cannot pretend 
to absolute accuracy, as no survey was 
made, and the site was found so thickly 
overgrown with bushes that it was diffi- 
cult to follow out the directions and re- 
lations of the walls. The enclosure was 
divided into two chief parts by a broad 
and shallow gully, running through the 
middle of the town in a direction from 
east to west. The higher division, rising 
from the lower tract in almost vertical 
rock-walls, formed the akropolis. This 
was itself divided into two terraces, A and 
B, Fig. 10, the most northerly being the 
higher. The lower town, C, rises gently 
toward the south. The entire enclosure 
is nearly as large as that of Assos, and may 
be some eight hundred meters in length, 
from north to south. The akropolis is 
much larger than that of Assos. 

The circuit of the town is fortified by walls of polygonal stones, 
still standing, in places, to a height of eight meters. The character 
of this interesting masonry is shown in the scale-drawing, Figure 11. 

the site of Gargara. I alone am responsible for the errors involved in this inter- 
change of the names. The correct identification of the sites was not made till after 
the close of the first year's work at Assos, and the publication of the preliminary 
report. Hence, also, the names of Lamponia and Gargara are interchanged upon 
the sketch-map given in that volume, pi. 4 o. Furthermore, the name Pyrrha is 
(as in all previous maps) to a cape upon the mainland, too far to the east. 




Fig. 10.- 



-Sketch-plan of site of 
Gargara. 
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Some of the gigantic blocks, a meter or more thick, have faces not less 
than two meters square. The counterscarp is visible in but few places, 
where it indicates that the entire thickness of the wall was fully seven 
meters. The ashlars are rudely split to a plane face : between these 
the masonry is carelessly piled in, little attention having been devoted 
to any system of bonding, which was, indeed, scarcely necessary in 
masses of this enormous thickness. It is apparent that most of the 
stones were boulders, removed from within the enclosure, and that but 
few, even of the ashlars, were obtained by quarrying from the native 
rock. Considerable pains and ingenuity are evident in the tooling of 
the joints to straight lines. The obtuse reentering angles, so frequently 
occurring, were evidently cut after the block was in position, and that 
which was to adjoin it had been determined upon. Long stretches of 
the fortifications are completely ruined, and form a belt of dibris from 
ten to twelve meters broad. The circuit can, however, be traced ; 
indeed the lower town has been used in modern times as an extensive 
goat- fold, a low wall being piled up on top of the dike formed by the 
overthrown materials of the ancient walls. Those portions of the walls 
which still stand erect are more or less out of the vertical, having been 
shaken by the earthquakes so common in this region. Usually the less 
carefully built counterscarp has given way, and the outer face leans 
backwards very noticeably. At the point designated a on the sketch- 
plan, Fig. 10, can be traced the position of a large portal, passing 
obliquely through the wall in a southwesterly direction. This was, 
without doubt, the chief entrance to the town, corresponding to the 
natural approach from the port on the south and from the high-road 
winding along the coast between Assos and Antandros. 

The akropolis is separated from the lower town by a retaining wall, 
reaching a height of six meters, which is built at those points on the 
northern side of the gully where a natural fortification was not formed 
by cliffs. In like manner the two distinct terraces of the akropolis, 
A and B, were separated by low retaining walls. All this masonry is 
of the same character as the outer rampart, and is apparently contem- 
porary with it. 

Little can be said concerning the ruins within the walls. The ancient 
buildings have been levelled to the ground, covered with earth, and 
overgrown by the hardy vegetation of the Ida range. Here the ap- 
pearance of the site is not unlike that of Neandreia. Both of these 
mountain fastnesses were deserted by their inhabitants before the period 
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when numerous monumental edifices were to be found even in the 
poorer provincial towns of the Greeks. No columns rise from the 
field of ruins to mark the chief centres of civic life. The aspect of this 
waste, forgotten by mankind, but still guarded by these stupendous 
fortifications, is almost mysterious in its hoary antiquity. 

Ancient Gargara, like Assos, must have depended almost wholly 
upon cisterns for its supply of water. A number of such reservoirs 
are to be seen within the walls. One, in particular, an enormous nat- 
ural depression, skilfully adapted to this purpose, must have been capa- 
ble of holding enough water to supply the entire town for a twelve- 
month. A little lower down, upon the southern side of the mountain, 
flow several streams : the rich green foliage of the fields which they 
irrigate forms a brilliant patch in the landscape, framed as it is in the 
steel-gray and purple expanse of volcanic rocks. The slope of Qozlou 
is thus a landmark for the mariner, and may be distinguished, by a 
familiar eye, as far as from the southern extremity of the strait which 
separates Lesbos from the mainland of Pergamon, a distance of thirty 
miles or more. These fertile fields might by more careful cultivation 
be made exceedingly productive : as it is, almonds, figs, quinces, pome- 
granates, and every variety of grain and garden-produce grow abun- 
dantly. Throughout this district the luxuriance of the vegetation 
bears witness to the richness of the soil, so celebrated by ancient writ- 
ers ; for Gargara was renowned in this respect not only amongst the 
Greeks, but throughout the wide empire of the Komans. The town 
became typical of the extraordinary fertility of Mysia. Its situation 
upon the well-watered slopes of Ida seemed to assure a full harvest, 
even in the most droughty summer. This, according to the exegesis 
of the ancients themselves, 22 is the sense in which we are to understand 
the somewhat obscure lines of Vergil (Georg., I. 100) : 
Humida solstitia atque hiemes orate serenas, 
Agrieolae ; hiberno laetissima pulvere farra, 
Laetus ager ; radio tantum se Mysia cultu 
Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messis. 
Nor is this the only tribute paid to the fertility of the Gargaris by the 
poets of distant Italy. Ovid, in an extravagant parallel (Ars Am., i. 
56), takes the crops of Gargara, together with the fishes in the sea and 

"An entire chapter of Macbobius (Sat., V. 20) is devoted to the elucidation of 
these lines of Vergil. 
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the stars in the sky, as an image for a countless multitude ; while Seneca 
gives expression to the same idea (Phoen., IV. 608) : 

Hinc grata cereri Gargara, et dives solum, 
Quod Xanthus ambit nivibus Idaeis lumens. 
Indeed, if we may believe Macrobius (Sat., v. 20), the plenty of these 
parts was so great that the very name of Gargara became synonymous 
with superabundance. Thus, Alkaios, in his KafiaBorpaymSia, 23 has 
the expression Tap<yap avdpurwwv for a great concourse of men. The 
fact that this writer of comedies, like his better-known namesake the 
lyric poet, was a native of the neighboring island of Lesbos may per- 
haps account for his familiarity with the agricultural conditions of the 
southern Troad. But a wider fame is attested by a similar use of the 
phrase by the Attic Aristomenes, 24 and by the ludicrous composite word 
■^rafifiaKoa-toydpyapa, used by Aristophanes (Ach., 3) to signify a 
" numberless numerosity," as it is explained by the ancient commen- 
tator. 25 Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the noun yapyapa, as 
well as the verb yapyaipa) (to swarm), should not be derived from 
some purely etymological root, which itself tended to increase the fame 
of this Trojan province in respect to fertility. 

The small village of Qozlou, about a kilometer from the ruins, is 
shaded by wide-spreading walnut trees, seldom seen in the Troad, the 
Turkish appellation for which (qoz) has given the name to both village 
and mountain. Qozlou to-day consists of some thirty stone cabins and 
a small mosque. It is entirely Turkish, there being but a single Greek 
in the place — an old man who has lived there for years, widely known 
for his skill in weaving the coarse haircloth from which bags for va- 
lonea and grain are made. The mountain above is uninhabited, save 
by a family of Yurnks, who in April and May pitch their tents upon 
the site of ancient Gargara, before ascending the cooler heights of Ida, 
which in the summer months provide pasturage for their cattle. The 
bridle-path from Qozlou to Aivadjyq passes the eastern walls of the 
deserted city, descending upon the north into the deep gorge where flows 
the Touzla-sou (the ancient Satnioeis), hemmed in by the conglomerate 
cliffs of the mountain. 

The site of the settlement upon the coast, the " modern town " of 
Strabo (p. 583), is recognizable in an extensive field of ruins, situated 

" Preserved by Macrobius, in the chapter before quoted. 
"Fragment from the Bo-qBoi of Aristomenes, preserved by Macrobius. 
** Macrobius, Sat., v. 20. 
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at the foot of the slope on which lies the Turkish town of Sazly. This 
new town, at a distance of about four kilometers from the citadel, occu- 
pied a level tract close to the sea, and does not appear to have been en- 
closed by walls. The site is strewn with sherds of coarse Byzantine 
pottery, which prove it to have been inhabited until a comparatively 
recent date. Vestiges of the Roman period also abound. Monolithic 
columns of andesite, one of which still stands erect, and the lower 
courses of ancient walls, seem to show that some buildings which cannot 
have been much more recent than the Christian era remained in use 
until the town was destroyed and deserted. 

New Gargara certainly did not lie upon a cape, and thus belies 
Strabo' s account. But, as before mentioned, it may be seen, from any 
good map of the coast, that no promontory whatever is to be found 
upon the entire northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion, east of 
Qaterga-bournu. It has already been shown that Qaterga is the point 
from which Strabo measures the width of the gulf, and that it was 
known in antiquity as Cape Gargara. The geographer thus appears to 
have fallen into the natural error of identifying the site of the new 
town with that of the cape of the same name; even as ancient Gargara 
has been frequently described by modern writers as situated upon the 
peak of Ida known as Gargarus, which is in reality still further distant 
from the citadel. The names Gargafra and Gargaros — used interchange- 
ably 26 and derived, as the ancient lexicographers 27 inform us, from the 
bubbling of the many streams which rise in this part of Ida — were 
applied to the highest point of this range, and to the cape which may 
be regarded as its termination. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the ancients bestowed upon the chief peaks of Ida the names 
of the chief capes of the Troad — evidently identifying the spurs of the 
mountain with the promontories which formed their extreme limits, 
and were most familiar to the seafaring Greeks. This conception is 
clearly exemplified by a passage of Strabo (p. 583), who explains that, 
as Homer says ( II., xiv. 283), Lekton is part of the Ida range, inas- 
much as those who approach it from the sea here begin the ascent. 

M Upon this point, compare the remarks of Macrohius, in the chapter before quoted. 
The general usage of antiquity seems to have followed the rule laid down by Epaphro- 
ditos, in Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. Tdpyapa, that the name of the mountain should 
be neuter, and that of the town feminine. 

37 Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. Tdpyapos : Scholiast to the Iliad, vin. 48 ; xrv. 284. 
W. Pape ( Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, third ed.: Braunschweig, 1863-70) 
somewhat affectedly renders the name of Gargara as " Schluckenau " or " Mengede." 
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Thus, Tzetzes twice states [Scholia ad Lykophr., 24 and 1170) that the 
heights of Ida are four : Phalakra, Lekton, Gargaron, and Pergamon. 
It is manifest that the last of these names, that of the akropolis of Troy, 
is to be taken for the northwesternmost point of the Troad, a supposi- 
tion which is confirmed by the Scholiast to Nikandros (Alexipharm., 
V. 40), who calls the four peaks of Ida, Phalakra, Lekton, Sigeion, 
and Gargaron. 27 " Such an interchange of names was the more natural 
to the Greeks, as in their language one and the same word served to 
designate a peak, a cape, and a frontier. 

The summit of the Ida range, called Gargaros, is mentioned four 
times in the Iliad. Here Zeus had a sacred temenos and a fragrant 
altar (vin. 48). Hera is represented as ascending this height from 
Lekton (xrv. 292) ; and here Zeus sleeps after his intercourse with 
her (xiv. 352). Here, also, Zeus sits enthroned while giving com- 
mands to Iris and to Apollon (xv. 152). In the estimation of the 
poet, who was so intimately acquainted with all the natural features 
of the Troad, Gargaros was one of the very topmost peaks of the entire 
range. This is evident, not only from its being repeatedly called the 
aicpov of Ida, but from the fact that, in the passage first quoted, Zeus 
is represented as viewing from it the city of Troy. It is perfectly 
possible to distinguish the hill of Hissarlik from the summit of Qaz- 
dagh, but by no means so from Qozlou-dagh, the view from which is 
intercepted on the north by the higher ground which forms the water- 
shed between the valleys of the Satnioeis and the Kebren. A passage 
from the Tp we? of Epicharmos 28 bears the same construction : the peak 
of Gargaros, the seat of all-powerful Zeus, is here spoken of as snow- 
capped, an epithet which might be poetically applied to the summit of 
Ida, but certainly not to the site of ancient Gargara. 

Reference to the altar of Zeus upon Gargaros is also made by Lucian 
{D. Deor., iv. 2), who elsewhere speaks of the mountain as that upon 
which Zeus descended while carrying off Ganymedes (Charid.,vii), 
and again as the spot where Paris was tending his herds when called 
upon to adjudge the prize in the memorable competition of the god- 
desses (Z>. Deor., xx. 1). It is evident, from the dialogue last quoted, 
that the name Gargaros was not restricted to the peak. Lucian makes 
Hermes say, in pointing out the whereabouts of the favored shepherd : 

""The Scholiast to the Iliad (vni. 48; xiv. 284) is acquainted with but three 
of these cape-peaks : Lekton, Gargaron, and Phalakre. 
18 Preserved by Macrobixjs, in the chapter before quoted. 
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" Here, Hera, to the left, not on the top of the mountain, but on the 
slope, where you see the cavern and the cattle" (D. Deor., xx. 5). 
Topographical evidence to the same effect may be derived from a pas- 
sage of Ovid (Her., xvi. 107), where Paris speaks of having built his 
ship from timber cut upon Gargara — the lower slopes of the mountain, 
of course, not the treeless summit. 29 

That, finally, the town of Gargara, although situated neither upon 
the cape nor upon the mountain itself, but between the two, neverthe- 
less received its name from them, is especially affirmed by Strabo (p. 
583), who, referring to the peak of Ida mentioned in the above-cited 
lines of the Iliad, relates that, even in his day, a spot called Gargaron 
was pointed out in the highest part of the range, and that it was from 
this that the Aiolic settlement was named. This derivation of the 
name of the town is undoubtedly the true one. The southern slopes 
of this mountain-chain — a limestone formation — -abound in springs of 
deliciously clear and cool water, so rare in this part of the world that 
they have been famed from the most remote antiquity. They fully 
justify the epithet -jroXv-jriBa^ frequently bestowed upon Ida by Homer. 
Strabo (p. 583) remarks, that it is particularly upon this southern 
side that the range is well watered, while Pliny (Nat. Hist, v. 32) 
has given us the names of no less than five of the streams which flow 
into the gulf on the short stretch of coast between Adramyttion and 
Gargara. 30 It is therefore not surprising that this range, as well as the 
cape which terminates it, and the chief town of the province, took their 
names from the onomatopoetic Greek word which corresponds to our 
" gurgle." 

The natives of Gargara, however, in evident reminiscence of the 
Leleges who preceded them, and of the Aiolians who colonized this 
region, 31 traditionally ascribed the foundation of their town, and the 

89 Besides the authorities mentioned in the text, the peak of Gargara is referred to 
by Lucian, Charid., vn ; the Psetjdo-Pltttakch, Dejluv., xm. 3, p. 26, ed. Hudson ; 
the Scholiast to the Iliad, vn. 48, xiv. 284, 292 ; Hesychios, s. v. rdpyapa ; Tzetzes, 
Scholia ad Lykophr., xxiv ; Statixts, Theb., i. 549 ; and by the ancient writers quoted 
by Stephanos of Byzantion, in the Etymologicum Magnum, and in the chapter of Ma- 
CEOBixrs, so frequently mentioned in the course of this paper. 

*° The modern names of these rivers appear to be : Astron (near the town of Astyra) 
=Takhte-sou; Kormalos (near Antandros)=Papazly-sou; Eryanos=Mykhly-sou; Ala- 
bastros=Chipni-sou ; Hieros (at the foot of Lamponia)=Moussouratly-sou. The num- 
ber of small streams which flow in this district is so great that an assured identification 
is scarcely possible in the cases of the two last named. 

" That Gargara, like Assos, was a colony of the Aiolians, is attested by Strabo 
(p. 610) and by Mela (i. 18). 
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origin of its name, to an eponymous hero, Gargaros, son of Zeus by 
Larissa the eponyma of the Thessalian capital. 82 This Larissa is 
described as the daughter of a Pelasgian prince called Piasos, 33 or 
even as the daughter of Pelasgos himself. 31 Such is the mythical 
version of actual facts relating to the origin of the inhabitants of 
Gargara. In their first ancestor, Pelasgos, we have a clue to the 
foreign element which mingled with the Greeks of the southern 
Troad. The eponym Gargaros is a representative of that great move- 
ment of Thessalian aborigines to which Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(i. 18) refers when he says that the Pelasgians, on being driven out of 
Thessaly, crossed over into Asia, and took possession of many cities 
on that coast. In the town of the southern Troad called Larissa, 35 
which is spoken of in the Iliad (n. 841) as inhabited by Pelasgians, we 
have even more direct evidence of the existence, in the country, of that 
race which the author of the Homeric poems ranks together with the 
Leleges {II., x. 429). It is known that the primitive inhabitants of 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion were Leleges, their 
capital being Assos, then known as Pedasos, 36 under which name it is 
described in the Iliad (vi. 34 ; xxi. 87). The neighboring city of 
Antandros, spoken of as Pelasgic by Herodotos (vn. 42) and Konon 
{Dieg., 41), is likewise asserted to have been a stronghold of the Leleges, 37 

38 This is without doubt the sense in which we should take the manifestly corrupt 
passage of Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. Tdpyapa: avofido-en S'<mt!> Tapydpov rov Aiis, 
tov e« ttjs 0e<r<raKlas, iv Aaplocrr). In Souidas, s. v. Tdpyapa (ed. Kuster, vol. I : Cam- 
bridge, 1705), this sentence is found in the following form : avo/ido-Bn Be awb Tapydpov 
rov Aths Kai Aaplo-o-ijs t5js 4v @eaaaxia. It is, however, not to be found in the mss. of 
Souidas, and has been omitted from the more recent editions of Gaisford (Oxford, 1834), 
Bernhardy (Halle, 1843-53) and Bekker (Berlin, 1854). As may be gathered from 
the version of the tradition preserved in the Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. rdpyapos, it 
was derived by these compilers from the Tlepiir\ovs 'Ao-las of Nymphis, the historian, 
among the fragments of whose works (ed. Muller) it appears as No. 10. The Etymo- 
logicum Magnum refers the information to " Nymphios, the philosopher." 

33 Strabo, p. 621 ; Scholiast to Apollonios of Bhodos, 1. 1063, quoting Apollonios 
and Neanthes ; Nikolaos of Damascus, frag. 19 ; Souidas, s. v. 'ABefuo-ra ; Parthe- 
nios, Erot. 28. 

^Pausanias, ii. 24.1 ; Scholiast to Apolloniosof Bhodos,'r. 40, quoting Hellanikos. 

36 The site of this town, which is referred to by many ancient writers, has been 
identified by Calvert (Arch&ological Journal: London, 1861, vol. xvm) with the an- 
cient remains upon the Liman-tep£, near Kieussederessi. 

38 The identity of Pedasos and Assos has been demonstrated by me in the Report 
on the Investigations at Assos, 1881, before quoted. 

37 Alkaios, quoted by Strabo, p. 606. A similar identification of Leleges and Pelas- 
gians is made by Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. Nivin. 

4 
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as, indeed, all the towns of this coast are known to have belonged 
to the Leleges in the time of Homer. 38 The fusion of this race with 
the Aiolic immigrants accounts for the assertion of the Scholiast (xx. 
96), that the Hellespontine (Trojan) Leleges had themselves come from 
Thessaly. And thus, also, it becomes clear in what sense we are to 
take the remark of Herodotos (vn. 95) that the Aiolians were at first 
called Pelasgians by the Hellenes. The barbarians who originally pos- 
sessed the southern Troad were gradually transformed by the influence 
of the Greek culture of the Thessalian colonists, and merged into the 
Greek stock — not, however, without indelibly stamping the peculiari- 
ties of their race upon their Hellenized descendants : witness the crani- 
ological characteristics retained by the inhabitants of Assos as late as 
the ages of Roman dominion. 39 

In regard to Gargara, we have direct ancient testimony, preserved by 
Stephanos of Byzantion and in the Etymologicum Magnum, that the 
town was inhabited by Leleges. And, at a period long subsequent to 
the Aiolic migration, an event occurred which must have greatly in- 
creased the Lelegeian character of the place. We learn, namely, from 
a fragment of the Tpmicbs Bia,Koa-/x,o<; of Demetrios of Skepsis 40 — the 
loss of which work cannot be sufficiently deplored by the student of 
Homer and of the Troad — that the Kings (of Persia), finding Gargara 
poorly populated, recolonized the place with natives of Miletos, after 
having destroyed the latter city. So great a predominance was hereby 
given to the foreign element of the population that Demetrios com- 
plains (and here we may perhaps recognize the jealousy of a rival town 
naturally felt by a good Skepsian) that the citizens of Gargara had been 
transformed from Aiolians to semi-barbarians. That Miletos, famed 
even in Homeric ages (II., n. 867) as the seat of a race (Karians or 
Leleges 41 ) speaking a tongue foreign to the Greeks, was a chief centre 

38 Stbabo (p. 611) makes special remark of this fact. 

39 The striking hypsibrachycephalism of the skulls from Assos examined by Vib- 
chow ( Alte Schaedel von Assos und Cypern : Berlin, 1884) is only to be accounted for 
by the inheritance of race characteristics from the Leleges. Compare my Review of 
Virchow's work in the Amer. Journ. Arch., vol. I, 1885. 

40 Preserved in Stbabo, p. 611. 

41 Pattsanias (vii. 2. 8) says that the Leleges were a part of the Karian people ; 
Herodotos (i. 171) that Leleges was the ancient name of the Karians ; and Strabo 
(p. 321) that some authorities, older than he, considered the Leleges and the Karians 
to be one race, while others maintained that they were only near neighbors and con- 
federates. Thus, Homeb (II., x. 428) refers to both Karians and Leleges among the 
auxiliaries of the Trojan army. The truth seems to be that the two races were not 
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of the Leleges is asserted by Strabo (p. 635), Pausanias (vn. 2. 8), Aelian 
( Var. Hist., vn. 5), Didymos (in Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. MCXrjTos;), 
Eustathios(4dZ>Mm. Perieg., 823) and Pliny (Nat. Hist., y. 30). Indeed, 
we learn from certain of these authorities that the town was originally 
known by the name Lelegeis. Thus, we cannot doubt that the primitive 
Lelegeian character of the southern Troad, and the intimate relations 
maintained by the towns of this coast with their relatives in Karia — 
attested by the Dikast stele bearing the names of Mylasa and Alabanda, 
found at Assos 42 — led to this choice of the Trojan town as the new home 
of the exiles : even as Skepsis itself, at a comparatively late period of 
its history, received a Milesian colony. 43 

As the text of Strabo in which this passage of Demetrios is preserved 
has been subjected to an emendation which wholly alters its sense, and 
is very generally accepted, we must here digress for the purpose of ex- 
amining this important point. Strabo distinctly states that the Kings 
removed the colonists in question i/c MiXrjrov TroXeax;: all the codices 
agree in this reading, yet Koraes (ed. Strabo, vol. 2, p. 481) has altered 
these words to e'/c M.Ckr)Tovjr6\eo><;, solely on the ground that the in- 
habitants of Miletos, to which place he refers as if it were a purely 
Greek city, could not be said to have barbarized the Gargarans. For- 
biger, in his translation of Strabo (Stuttgart, 1858), adopting this altera- 
tion, adduces a somewhat more plausible ground for it, namely, that it 
seems strange that irokecos should be added to the name of so celebrated 
a city as Miletos. This radical change, fathered by so great an authority 
as Koraes, ** has been introduced in the best-known and most recent edi- 
tions of the text of Strabo : those of Kramer (Berlin, 1844-52), Meineke 

actually identical, but that they were, in the southern districts of Asia Minor, closely 
intermingled, and hence frequently confounded by ancient writers, who deemed it 
unnecessary to be scientifically precise in the ethnographical classification of barba- 
rians. The Karians were evidently the more numerous in the country around Mile- 
tos, and had there the upper hand. This is borne out by the interesting statement 
of Philippos of Theangela (in Athenaios, VI. 101), that the Karians, both in his 
day and in earlier times, treated the Leleges as slaves. This writer, the author of a 
special work on the Karians and Leleges, of which this is a fragment, was, without 
doubt, correctly informed. 

42 Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. B. S. Stekbett (Papers of the American School 
at Athens : Boston, 1885), No. ix. 

48 Strabo, p. 607. 

44 With all deference for the great learning of Koraes, it must be admitted that the 
stricture of Deheque is merited : Dans toutes ses editions, Coray n'a pas assez respects 
Vautorite des manuscrits, el s'est trap fii d,la puissance de sa critique divinatoire. 
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(Leipzig, 1852-53) and Miiller (Paris, 1853-58) ; as well as in the 
translations of De la Porte du Theil (Paris, 1805-19), Hamilton and 
Falconer (London, 1848), who follow the French version very closely 
throughout, and, as before mentioned, Forbiger. 

The changes of sense resulting from this emendation are, firstly, that 
" the Kings " were those of Bithynia, not those of Persia ; secondly, that 
the city from which the colonists were removed was Miletopolis, not 
Miletos ; and, thirdly, that the barbarians were of Thracian, rather 
than of Lelegeian origin. It can readily be proved that all these as- 
sumptions are incorrect, and that the arbitrary change of the words of 
Strabo is to be rejected. To begin with, the expression "the Kings" 
is frequently employed by Greek writers of all ages to designate the 
monarchs of Persia, but never, in so far as I am aware, can be taken, 
without further explanation, to signify the later and much less impor- 
tant rulers of Bithynia. Furthermore, the Bithynian Kings were never 
masters of Gargara, the southern Troad having been under the sway 
of the dynasty of Pergamon during their period. In regard to Mile- 
topolis, an inland town near the confluence of the Makestos and the 
Khyndakos, there are no grounds whatever for supposing that a 
place so small, and certainly not overpopulated, could have colonized 
this distant coast of the Aegean, or that it would have been found 
in the interest of the Bithynian rulers to destroy one of their own 
towns, and decrease the number of their subjects by removing them 
to any foreign country. Moreover, while no settlement of Bithy- 
nians in the Troad is elsewhere recorded, we have the testimony of 
Strabo himself, already referred to, that the seafaring Milesians, famed 
for their many colonies, 45 had sent emigrants to Skepsis, at a compara- 
tively recent period in the history of that town. And while, as has 
been seen, Gargara is repeatedly described by the latest classical authori- 
ties as inhabited by Leleges, we know that a considerable part of the 
natives of Miletos were of this race, and were consequently viewed by 
the Greeks as barbarians. 

It is even possible to determine, with reasonable certainty, the exact 
period when the Milesians were removed to Gargara by the Persian 
kings : Miletos, having been induced through the intrigues of Histiaios 

45 The existence of some eighty colonies of the Milesians is attested by various evi- 
dence. The chief seat of their trade was the Euxine, and on the way thither they 
founded many stations — among them, Abydos and Lampsakos and Parion, in the 
Troad. 
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and Aristagoras to revolt against the Persian power, was besieged by 
the Persian army, and finally taken by storm (b. c. 494). 16 The city 
was sacked, and those of its Greek inhabitants who escaped massacre 
were taken as prisoners to Susa, thence to be removed, by order of Da- 
rius, to a place called Ampe 47 on the Erythraean sea, near the mouth of 
the Tigris. The site of Miletos was retained by the Persians, the coun- 
try around it being given over to its original inhabitants, the Karians. 
The city is subsequently referred to by Herodotos (vi. 22) as having 
been entirely depopulated. It is plain, from this account, that, while 
the Ionian Greeks of Miletos, alone held responsible for the uprising, 
were transported to a foreign land, the Karians and Leleges were spared. 
And, as the city was to be blotted from the face of the earth, after the 
Oriental fashion, these innocent barbarians, deprived of their homes, 
probably were removed by the victors to the abodes of their relatives 
upon the northern coast. Gargara, together with the entire Troad, had 
been under the dominion of the Persian Kings for half a century previous 
to this event, and there can be no doubt that the Persian governors here 
established 48 would have been glad to strengthen their political party 
among the inhabitants by the introduction of colonists of tried fidelity. 

If these inferences are well drawn, this is the earliest reference to 
our city in actual history, for the presence of Galenos of Gargara before 
the gates of Troy, where he is said to have been slain by Neoptolemos, 49 
can scarcely be taken into account. As a stronghold of the Leleges, 
subject to King Altes of the neighboring Pedasos, Gargara may, how- 
ever, be supposed to have taken a part in that famous contest. 

The vicinity of Gargara to Assos and the intimate political relations 
which subsisted between the two towns suffice to explain the statement 
of Strabo (p. 611), that Gargara was founded by the Assians. But the 
Lelegeian character of both places renders it impossible for us to accept 
this passage in its literal sense, as signifying that Gargara did not exist 
until a comparatively advanced period in the history of Greek Assos. 

48 Herodotos, vi. 18. 

47 This ancient penal settlement seems to have maintained its Greek character for 
centuries, being obviously identical with the town Ampelone on the Erythraean sea, 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 28) as a colony of the Milesians. Bawlinsok (Notes to 
Herodotos) thus errs in stating that the city Ampe is known only to Herodotos and 
Stephanos. 

48 We learn from Herodotos (vij. 106) that Persian governors were established 
in the province of the Hellespont before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 

49 Quintus of Smyrna, x. 90. 
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Even without taking into consideration the probable removal of the 
Milesians to Gargara, and the existenceof incuse coins of Gargara which 
cannot be assigned to a date later than the fifth century B. c, we have 
in the repeated assertion of ancient writers, that the town was a strong- 
hold of the Leleges, and an Aiolian settlement, arguments amply suffi- 
cient to controvert the statement of Mannert, 60 followed by Groskurd, 51 
and Forbiger, 52 that Gargara was not founded until the latest ages of 
the Persian monarchy. It is indeed surprising that three so eminent 
authorities should fall into such an error. 

Perhaps the most interesting record of the special history of Gargara 
is the fragmentary inscription giving lists of the towns paying tribute 
to Athens, during the third quarter of the fifth century B. c, for the 
purpose of maintaining a defence against the Persians, from whose yoke 
the Troad had been freed by the battle of Mykale. 53 While the annual 
contribution of the Assians 54 was one talent, the Gargarans were assessed 
at 4500 drachmes ; which sum is known, from the inscription, to have 
been paid from 454 to 440 b. c, and must have been continued for many 
years thereafter, as the cities of the southern Troad were among the last 
to break from this alliance. There is thus good reason for assuming 
that the population, or, at all events, the wealth of Gargara, was at this 
period equal to about three-quarters of that of Assos. 55 

Another inscription, found at Hissarlik by Calvert and published 
by Schliemann, 56 shows that Gargara belonged to a confederation of 
the towns of the Troad which was in force during the first hundred 
years succeeding the death of Alexander the Great, and must have 
been actively engaged in repelling the continual inroads of the Gauls. 

*°Geographie, vol. VI. 3. " Notes to Strabo, edition before quoted. 

"Ceographie, vol. ir. 

83 First published by A. R. Rangab£, Antiquites Helleniques : AtKenes, 1842-55, vol. 
I ; most recently in Corpus Inser. Attic., vol. I. 

84 Assos appears in these inscriptions as "H<reros. 

68 If, consequently, the latter town had ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, the 
former may have had some eight or nine thousand. This estimate agrees with the 
relative area of the two places, enclosed within their fortification-walls ; for, as will 
presently be shown, it is susceptible of proof that the Gargara of the fifth century 
B. c. was the old town upon the summit of Qozlou, not the port at its foot. Still, it 
must be admitted that trustworthy data for estimating the population of the two 
places are not at hand. The only means of forming a judgment as to the size of 
Greek towns, whose inhabitants differed so greatly from moderns in ways of civic life 
and habitation, is a comparison of their area with the known extent and population 
of Athens. 

*'Ilios: Leipzig, 1881, p. 633. 
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This confederation had its seat in the new town of Ilion, created by 
Alexander. This proves that the institution must have been subse- 
quent to Alexander's visit to the Troad, 334 b. c, while internal 
evidence of the inscription makes it probable that the union was in 
existence prior to 306 B. c. 87 If Koumanoudes be correct in assign- 
ing the cutting of the stone to the age of Antigonos Doson, we may 
conclude that the confederation continued in force until Gargara was 
incorporated into the kingdom of Pergamon. The fact that the towns 
of the Troad, freed forever from the rule of the Persians, were banded 
together in a confederation of their own, instead of in the Koinon of the 
Hellenes, which had its Synedrion at Corinth, is an important indi- 
cation of the independent political position of the country under the 
Diadochi. 

The next mention of Gargara, in point of date, is contained in an 
epigram of Aratos of Soli : 

Ald£a> Aiortfiov, o? ev irirpaitri Ka6r)Tai, 
Tapyapecov iraidiv ftiJTa xal a\<pa Xeyftrt". 68 
These lines contain an indication of much interest in the topographical 
history of the town, for it is obvious that, at the time when they were 
written, Gargara was still perched upon the summit of the Qozlou- 
dagh, where the inhabitants might fitly be described as dwelling 
amongst the rocks. The new settlement, on the coast, cannot possi- 
bly be thus referred to. Aratos wrote as late as the middle of the 
third century B. c, and, inasmuch as Strabo, at some date near the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, found the town upon the seashore, we 
shall not be wrong in assuming that the inhabitants of Gargara re- 
moved from their mountain stronghold during the peaceful reign of 
the Kings of Pergamon, or the earliest ages of their heirs, the Romans. 
Nothing further is known of this Gargaran Diotimos, the friend of 
Aratos, but it is a coincidence worthy of mention, that the only other 
person of that name is likewise referred to as a schoolmaster. 89 

At the beginning of the second century a. d., we note the first indi- 
cations of that social disorganization and outlawry which is so charac- 
teristic of the Eastern Empire. The heights of Ida are then referred to 

" On the date of the establishment of this confederation, compare J. G. Dboysbn, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus : new ed., Gotha, 1 878. 

68 Pakaine Anthology, rx. 437; preserved also by Macbobitjs, Sat., v. 20; and, in 
a corrupt form, by Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. rdpyapa. 

58 Lucian, Hetair. Dial., x. 1. 
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as the resort of the notorious bandit Tilliboros, whose exploits formed 
the subject of a work by Arrian. 60 Nevertheless, the town of Gargara 
continued to flourish. It appears among the chief places of the Byzan- 
tine Eparchia of Asia, in the sixth century A. d. ; 61 and its ecclesiastical 
establishment was of sufficient importance for it to send a representa- 
tive, named Nikephoros, to the second council of Nikaia, A. d. 787. 62 
The bishopric of Gargara is further mentioned in six of the Byzantine 
Notitiae — I, III, VII, IX, X, XIII s3 Of these, VII is the oldest, being refer- 
able to a period shortly before the schism, 857 A. D. ; I is dated 883 
A. D. ; III, X, XIII are the most recent, being later than 1084 A. D. 64 XIII 
gives the order of dignity as determined by Andronikos Palaiologos, 
1282—1328 A. D. It is thus an assured fact, that Gargara continued 
to exist as a place of much importance until the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when the southern Troad fell into the hands of the 
Turks. The inhabitants of Gargara must have been among those who, 
under the leadership of Machrames, threw themselves into the citadel 
of Assos. This last stronghold of the Greeks, who had occupied the 
land for twenty-three centuries, was finally given up in the year 1306 
A. d. From the Asiatic Leleges it was taken : to the Asiatic Turks 
it has returned. 

The general outlines of the history of Gargara are so well known 
from literary sources that little remains to be gleaned from the indi- 
cations afforded by the coins of the town. Apollon seems to have been 
the chief deity, his head, laureate, forming the usual type of the obverse. 
There are in existence several exceedingly fine specimens of Gargaran 
die-cutting, with this head, and, upon the reverse, incuse, a grazing 
bull. 65 One of these, which has been published in photograph during 
the present year, 66 is remarkable for the distinction of style displayed 
in the head, and for the skilful modelling of the animal forms. Upon 
the coins of Gargara are also found the types of Kybele, Demeter, 

60 Keferred to by Lucian, Alexander, 2. 

91 Hierokles, Synek., xx. The name is here wrongly written TdSapa. 

62 Paris edition of Councils (1644), vol. xvm, p. 312. 

« 3 Ed. Parthey (Berlin, 1866), I, 100 ; in, 20 ; vn, 90 ; ix, 11 ; x, 155 ; xin, 18. 

84 Valuable suggestions in regard to the age of these lists have recently been made 
by W. M. Ramsay, Antiquities of Southern Phrygia, Amer. Journ. Arch., vol. iv, 1888. 

65 Several are published by C. K. Fox, Engravings of unedited or rare Greek Coins: 
London, 1852. 

M W. Wroth, Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum in 1887 : London, 1888 : 
reprint from the Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 3, vol. vin. 
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Tyche, Asklepios, and Telesphoros. The appearance of the two deities 
last named attests that great revival of the worship of the healing god 
which took place in the southern Troad, as in many other parts of 
Asia Minor, during the first two centuries after Christ. The imperial 
coins of Gargara range from the time of Augustus to that of Septim- 
ius Severus. 67 

LAMPONIA. 

Lamponia, whose name was variously written by ancient authors, 
Aa/j,irQ)vl,a, m Aafiircbviov,™ and Aafiircoveia,'"' was, like Assos and Gar- 
gara, a colony of the Aiolians. 71 Its relative position is evident from 
the way in which it is mentioned by Strabo (p. 610), who, describing 
the cities on the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion, names them 
in this order : Assos, Gargara, Lamponia. In conformity with this is 
the reference to the town made by Herodotos (v. 26) in giving an ac- 
count of the expedition of Otanes, commander of the Persian forces. 
In the year 506 B. c, this officer, sailing from Byzantion, by way of 
Chalkedon, landed upon the coast of Asia Minor at Antandros, and 
took that town, together with Lamponia. It may be regarded as cer- 
tain that Lamponia was situated next to Antandros, for, in the account 
of a short incursion of this kind, an intervening place would scarcely 
have been passed without mention. Hence we must seek Lamponia 
between Gargara and Antandros, and there can be no doubt that it is 
to be identified with the ancient site lately discovered upon the summit 
of Qojekia-dagh. This eminence, midway between Gargara and An- 
tandros, and six and a half kilometers from the sea, rises at the head 
of the deep ravine in which flows the Moussouratly-sou (the ancient 
Hieros?), between the small Turkish villages of Araqly and Moussou- 
ratly. A green schist of dark color here underlies the tertiary, and 
presents a striking contrast to the beautiful limestone peak, the light 
gray of which, forming a bright spot in the landscape, fully explains 
the choice of the name bestowed upon the Greek city here situated, and 
would, of itself alone, afford a strong presumption in favor of this 
identification. 

The fortifications of Lamponia, like those of Gargara, occupy the 

"T. E. Mionnet, Description de mMailles antiques: Paris, 1806-37, supplement, 
vol. v, 358. 

68 By Hekodotos and Hellanikos. •• By Hekataios. 

70 By Strabo. " Stbabo, p. 610. 
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highest point of the mountain. The citadel is thus almost impregna- 
ble. Intimidated by the surrender of Antandros, it must have opened 
its gates voluntarily to Otanes, for it certainly could have withstood 
a much longer siege than the Persians were able to undertake at this 
juncture. The ruins show a polygonal masonry of the same general 
character as that of the walls of Gargara, the most noteworthy differ- 
ence being in the shape of the individual stones, which were here quar- 
ried from a formation breaking more readily into regular parallelo- 
grams. Among the few vestiges of ancient occupation, found within 
the enclosure, none could be ascribed to a date later than the fourth 
century B. c. 

Concerning the history of Lamponia, nothing is learned from the 
mere mention of its name by Hellanikos and Hekataios, 72 who are to 
be cited as completing the list of classic authorities who refer to it. The 
Lamponians appear in the Athenian inscription before mentioned, as 
paying tribute for the purpose of maintaining a defence against the 
Persians. For the first twenty-nine years of which we have an account 
(454-426 B. a), their annual contribution was fixed at 1000 drachmes, 
a sum thereafter raised to 1400 drachmes. We may hence suppose 
the population of Lamponia at the period in question to have been but 
about one quarter of that of Gargara, or one half that of Neandreia. 73 
The number of its inhabitants can scarcely have exceeded two thousand. 

Certain coins inscribedAAM, and hitherto classed with those of Lam- 
psakos, have recently been identified by Six 74 as belonging to Lamponia. 
That the attribution proposed is correct may be proved by a point not 
adduced in its favor, namely, that the symbol of the reverse, a bull's 
head, is precisely like that which appears upon the coins of Assos refer- 
able to the same age. The signification of this symbol, and its connec- 
tion with the moon-cow of the Phrygian At6, who had formerly been 
worshipped in the Troad, will be discussed in the forthcoming Report 
upon the investigations at Assos. The obverse of the coins of Lamponia 
shows the bearded and ivy-wreathed head of Dionysos, of whose cult 
in this country there are otherwise but few traces. The latest known 
coinage of the town dates to the middle of the fourth century B. c. 
Taking this fact together with the absence of Hellenistic, Roman, or 

™ Quoted by Stephanos of Byzantion, s. v. Aafiirdyeia. 
73 The annual contribution of the Neandreians was 2000 drachmes. 
' 4 In Imhoof-Blumeb, Monnaies Orecqiies : Paris, 1883. The British Museum has 
three coins of Lamponia. 
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Byzantine remains upon the site, and with the disappearance of the 
name of Lamponia from all literature after Hekataios, Hellanikos, and 
Herodotos (excepting only Strabo, whose geography is largely histori- 
cal), we may conclude that the town was deserted during that general 
migration of the Trojan population which took place under Alexander 
and his immediate successors. There can be little doubt that the remote 
situation of the Qojekia-dagh — so distant from the sea, and yet with- 
out an agricultural dependency — accounts for the removal of its inhabi- 
tants. The tendency of Greek towns near the coast thus to descend, 
in times of long continued and assured peace, from the mountain-tops 
which had provided a safe retreat in ruder ages, is thus exemplified by 
the topographical history of Lamponia, as well as by that of Gargara. 
No attempt to determine the position of Lamponia seems hitherto 
to have been made. Upon Smith's Ancient Atlas, Kiepert's Atlas 
Antiquus, and upon the map published in the first volume of the 
Corpus Jnscriptionum Attiearum, the name of the town is printed about 
in the position of the ancient Tragasai, near the mouth of the Satnioeis, 
on the Aegean coast — a far-distant quarter of the Troad. 

PIONIA. 

Pionia is described by Forbiger 75 as lying on the river Satnioeis, 
northeast of Gargara, and northwest of Antandros. I am not ac- 
quainted with any ancient authority from whom this precise informa- 
tion can have been derived ; but, if a conjecture, it is, as practical 
investigation shows, an exceedingly fortunate one. Strabo (p. 610) 
states that after Skepsis follow Andeira, Pionia, and Gargara. Andeira 
is known 76 to have been situated southwest of Skepsis (Qourshonlou- 
tep6), in the neighborhood of the mountains Deli-tepe' and Qaraman- 
tepe\ Thus Strabo mentions in their order from northeast to southwest 
the towns lying on the main road between Skepsis and Gargara, a route 
which he himself doubtless followed during his journey through the 
Troad, in the reign of Augustus. Pionia is also mentioned by Pliny 
(v. 32, ed. Delph. I, p. 611) immediately after Andeira, and in a pre- 
vious passage (ed. Delph. 609) we are informed that it was, in Roman 

76 In Pauly, vol. v, *. v. Pionia. 

'•On the position of Andeira, see Strabo, p. 614; Pliny, Nat. Hist., n. 30. A 
comparison of the ancient mines of Andeira, described by Strabo, with those still to 
be seen in this vicinity will be made on a future occasion. 
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times, placed under the jurisdiction of Adramyttion, together with towns 
much more remote. Pausanias (ix. 18. 3) calls it Pioniai, describing- 
it, very vaguely, as situated in that part of Mysia which lies above, 
that is to the north of, the Kaikos. The inhabitants asserted their 
town to have been founded by a certain Pionis, one of the-Herakleidai ; 
and Pausanias assures us, having himself witnessed the miracle, that, 
when they were about to offer sacrifices to this eponymous hero, smoke 
rose from the grave. 

The site of Pionia is a low hill upon the northern bank of the Sat- 
nioeis, bearing somewhat west of north from the Qojekia-dagh (Lam- 
ponia), from which place it is distant about five kilometers. The town 
was consequently, as Forbiger has described it, almost exactly north- 
east of Gargara, and west-northwest from Antandros. The river Touzla 
(Satnioeis), which above the Assian plain is hemmed in by picturesque 
pinnacled cliffs of the conglomerate of Qozlou-dagh (Gargara), has 
formed a long and narrow alluvial plain between this gorge and the 
rugged mountains farther east in which it has its source. The fields 
are here exceptionally fertile, still producing, even under the primitive 
and inadequate cultivation of the Turkish peasants, extraordinarily 
rich harvests of grain. Pionia was thus the centre of an agricultural 
district of much importance, and its name was without doubt derived 
from these fat (ttlcov) and well-watered meadows. 77 The plain is to-day 
known as that of Aivadjyq, and supports the population of the Turkish 
town of that name, the largest place in the southern Troad. 

Strabo (p. 610) informs us that Pionia was, like so many of the cita- 
dels upon the neighboring coast, a settlement of the Leleges ; and it may 
be gathered from the tradition preserved by Pausanias that it was also,, 
like them, a colony of the Aiolic Thessalians. Favored by the fertility 
of the district surrounding it, this country-town continued to exist as 
the chief place of the upper valley of the Satnioeis, not only under the 
Romans, but until the latest ages of the Byzantine Empire. Pionia is 
named in the Synekdemos of Hierokles (xxi), and is known to have sent 
an ecclesiastic, named Eulalios, to the council of Chalkedon, a.d.451. 78 

" Pape, Eigennamen, ingeniously translates the name of the eponym, Pionis, by 
that of the composer Marschner. 

78 Paris edition of Councils, vol. vm, p. 665. Curiously enough the next signature is 
that of an ecclesiastic of the Troad bearing the name Pionios, evidently derived from 
that of the town. The ecclesiastical importance of Pionia seems to have been out of 
all proportion to its size, and leads us to suspect that one of the seminaries of the East- 
ern Church, or some other religious establishment, here had its seat. Possibly the 
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It also appears in the Notitiae I, in, VIII, IX, X, XIII, VII, 79 the adjec- 
tive of its name being written in the first six of these with an omikron, 
in the last with an omega. The fact that Pionia is included in the very 
latest of these lists (Not. XIII, that of Andronikos Palaiologos) proves 
that it, like Gargara, existed until the Turkish occupation of the land. 

Coins of Pionia, though rare, are to be found in most of the great 
collections of Europe. 80 The types upon them refer to the worship of 
Dionysos, Athena, Asklepios, and, as might be expected from the family 
connection of the eponym, to that of Herakles. The imperial mintages 
of Pionia include the reigns of Hadrian and of Septimius Severus. 
Vaillant 81 has given the inscription upon one of these coins as ETTI . 
CTP. AY P. ACCION TT 10 NITON, and hence infers that an alliance 
existed between Pionia and Assos; but Borrell 82 has shown that this 
is an erroneous reading for CTP . AY . BACCOY TTION ITON, which is 
plainly to be distinguished upon a specimen in better preservation. 
This correction has not been made in the most recently published work 
upon the subject. 83 

Joseph Thacher Clarke. 

Harrow, England. 



miracles performed by pagan priests at the grave of the eponym Piohis were continued, 
as in many similar cases, under Christian tutelage. 

"Ed. Parthey: i, 159; III, 92; vm, 170; IX, 77; x, 218; xm, 78; vn, 145. 

80 Mionnet, Description, vol. II, p. 626. 

81 Quoted by J. H. von Eckhel, DoctrinaNumorumVeterum: Vindobonae, 1792-98 
vol. II, p. 475. 

88 Unedited autonomous and imperial Greek Coins, in Numismatic Chronicle, vol. vi, 1 843. 
83 B. V. Head, Historia Numorum : Oxford, 1887. 



